SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE RESTRICTIONS 
ON THE ACCEPTABILITY OF FOOD FOR THE 
BRAHMAN AS IN MANU 

OmPrakaah, 


Tho ugh the beginnings of untouchability have been traced back 
to 600 A.D., nay to 200 A.D., if its incipient form is taken into 
account/ taboos on food go as for back as the time of dharma- 
sutras.^ And yet, in spite of these historical conclusions to the 
contrary, caste has been explained “as a system of opposition” 
based on the distinction of pure and impure/ It is the aim of the 
present paper to show that all restrictions on the acceptability of 
the food for Brahmanas in Manu are not of the nature of the 
taboos on impure food and, further, to bring out their social impli^ 
cations intended by the law-giver. 

Restrictions as Taboos on Impure Food 

Restrictions on the food of the Brahmanas have been enume¬ 
rated from verse 205 to 221 of the fourth chapter of the Manuamrti. 
As they appear in these verses, these restrictions are lumped together 
irrespective of their nature. Nature-wise analysis reduces them 
into four categories : (1) restrictions of purely hygienic nature, 
(2) lestrictions to avoid accidental or deliberate humiliation, (3) 
restrictions to safeguard the ritual purity of the Brahmanas and 
(4) restrictions of social significance. In the first category are put 
food polluted by the falling of hair or worms into it and that licked 
by birds and dogs* and smelled by cows/ Putrid, stale and the 
leavings of others are also varieties of food that can be put in this 
category.’ To the second category may be assigned food of the 
intoxicated, angry and aggrieved, besides that which is deliberately 
touched by feet as a mark of dishonour.® Food of the haughty and 
one given without proper regard have also been prohibited ® The 
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third class of restrictions forbid a Brahmana to accept the food 
offered in a sacrifice ministered by a village priest or performed by 
a woman and a eunuch.^® Food seen by the killer of a foetus and 
touched by a menstruating woman also becomes unworthy of the 
consumption of a Brahmana, because it interferes with his ritual 
purity. Similar impurity is caused if one person starts washing his 
hands before everyone in a pankti finishes his meal and, from that 
point onward, the food becomes unfit for consumption by a Brah¬ 
mana. The same status of impurity is assigned to the food which 
is offered within the period of ten days specified for mourning after 
death.^^ Ritual purity of a Brahmana is also disturbed by a meal 
of meat which has not been duly offered to gods^* and hence has 
been forbidden. 

In the fourth category may be listed the following prohibited 
kinds of food. 

1. Food distributed by proclamation, food of a gana (troops 
or tribes) and ganika (prostitute).^* 

2. Food of thief, minstrel, carpenter, usurer, of one initiated 
for a sacrifice, and of one who is avaricious or hand¬ 
cuffed.^* 

3. Food of abhiaaata (guilty of a grave sin or crime), neuter, 
unchaste woman and Sudra.** 

4. Food of a medicine man, a hunter, a man of cruel dispo¬ 
sition, of one who eats the leavings of others and of one 
of horrible temperament.^* 

5. Food of a woman without a male issue, of enemy, of a 
city-dweller or head of a city council (nagarya) and of a 
sinner 

6. Food of a treacherous man, of one who tells a lie, of 
actors, tailors and of those guilty of ingratitude.^* 

7. Food of black-smiths, niaadaa, dyers, goldsmiths, bamboo- 
workers and of those trading in arms,^® 
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8. Food of professional keepers of dogs, of those selling 
liquors, washermen, darners, men without pity and of 
those women who have illicit relations wiih men other 
than their husbands.*® 

9. Food of a king, leather workers and artisans.*^ 

It will be clear even from a cursory perusal of this analytical 
classification of the restriction on food of the Brahmanas that the 
connection of the first and third categories of restrictions with some 
kind of impurities is unmistakable. One can also observe in the 
fourth category that the food of a large number of criminals, sin¬ 
ners and those guilty of grave moral turpitude besides those follow¬ 
ing lowly or impure professions has been mostly prohibited. As 
these categories are bundled together and are undifferentiated in 
the text, a very strong impression is created to the effect that all 
these restrictions pertain to the prohibiting of impure food, impure 
for one reason or the other. That is why these restrictions have 
been interpreted as taboos on impure food. 

DifficttUieg of the Taboo Theory 

The taboo theory presents no difficulty in understanding the 
first and third category of restrictions. The second category has 
nothing to do with impurity or taboo. Restrictions are imposed 
here with a view to warding off posibilities of insult or humiliation. 
It is the fourth one which presents a number of difficulties if it is 
tried to be understood in the light of impurity and taboo theory. 
Some specific examples of these difficulties may be presented here. 

In spite of all the restrictions to the contrary Manu prescribes 
the acceptance of the gift of fuel, water, edible roots, fruits, food, 
honey and abhaya (protection)/row Not only this, he advises 

to accept anything even from evil doers {Duskrtakarmanah) if it is 
respectfully brought and gifted to him unasked.*® He further 
reinforces this rule by a religious sanction saying that manes do 
not partake the offerings of one who disregards such a gift. Fire 
also does not carry the oblations of such a man**. That the 
question of the impurity of the food of those enumerated in 
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category four does not arise is clear from a rule which lays down 
that one can even beg from all if one has to feed his parents and 
preceptor, servants, gods and guesis, but for feeding himself he 
should beg only from the respectable gentlemen^®. In blatant 
contradiction to item 9 of the fourth category prohibiting the food 
of all the artisans, another rule emphatically asserts that the hands 
of artisans are always pure and that whatever has been gifted to a 
Brahmacarin from whichever source is always worthy of consump¬ 
tion*®. Though flesh not duly offered to the gods has been pro¬ 
hibited in a rule of category two, flesh obtained from the animals 
killed by dogs, carnivores, candalaa and even daayus has been 
pronounced as pure and worthy of consumption*’ Apart from 
these specific cases of difficulty, the taboo theory tends to generalise 
these restrictions for the whole class of Brahmanas. In fact, these 
restrictions do not apply to the Brahmcari Brahmanas and to 
those leading a life of an ordinary householder^®. These are 
applicable only to the class of Brahmana snatakas who after duly 
finishing their course of study are leading the life of respectable 
grhasthai (householders).*®‘* 

For the sake of emphasis, difficulties arising in the context of 
the acceptability of the food of the Sudras may be noted separately. 
Food of a Sudra has generally been prohibited in item 3 of the 
category four above. Another rule prohibits a gift of cooked food 
from a Sudra except, however, as the vrtti for one night alone.*® 
An exception is further made in the case of a Sudra who is a 
sharecropper, family friend {kulamitra), herdsman, slave or barber. 
Even cooked food from these Sudras is acceptable®®. It is amply 
clear from a survey of these contradictions in respect of the 
acceptability of food for Brahmanas that no intrinsic impurity 
attaches to food only because it belongs to a socially impure section 
of society. Were it so the same food would not have been accept¬ 
able in one situation and unacceptable in another. We can, there¬ 
fore, safely conclude that these prohibitions are not imposed upon 
the food of the Brahmanas because it is intrinsically defiled by its 
contact with the in* pure section of society. The reasons for these 
restrictions are obviously to be understood otherwise, which we 
shall be attempting in the following section of this paper. 



Dimensioiis of purity and the meaning of reatricdoni 

In Manu there are several dimensions of the notions of purity 
and impurity I but the dimension of impurity constantly flowing 
from the lower sections of society and polluting Brahmanas and 
their food in day to day contact and a^^sociation in a secular context 
is conspicuously absent. This is why food from the lower sections 
is acceptable in one situation and is not acceptable in the other. 
So far as the intrinsic impurity of food is concerned, it is limited 
to hygienic considerations alone. Pollution by contact or sight 
which defiles the very nature of the food is visible only in the ritual 
context and has to be distinguished from the circle of social and 
secular intercourse. Thus it is said that a candala and a woman 
in her courses should not look at the Brahmanas dining at the 
sraddha ceremony, as it makes the whole performance fruitless.*^ 
Similar is the effect of the touch of the lower varnaa on the food 
offered in sraddha}^ Mere presence of the sudra causes anadhyaya 
(holiday) in the Vedic studies.®* This ritual purity is, however, 
relative. Thus acceptance of an invitation to a sraddha feast*^ or 
taking of gifts on the occasion of sraddha^^ leaves the Brahmana 
too impure to devote himself to Vedic study that day, and anadhyaya 
has, therefore, to be declared. This shows that the sacredness 
of the sraddha ceremony disappears before the greater purity of 
the Vedic study. Not only this, it constitutes a positive impurity, 
enough to put off the Vedic study that day. Another feature of 
ritual impurity is that even some of the Brahmanas are counted 
as a source of it. Thus the mere sight of a Brahmana of Ajpanktya 
(unfit to dine in the company of learned Brahmanas) variety 
pollutes the sraddha feast*® in the same way as it is done by the 
look of a candala or a rajasvala. Impurity in the ritual context 
does not always follow the line of birth as a criterion of exclusion 
and, moreover, it attaches to persons only temporarily. Thus the 
Brahmana turned impure on account of dining at a sraddha feast, 
receiving gifts on the same occasion or eating flesh*’ becomes 
unworthy of Vedic study only for a day. Ritual purity of a 
Brahmfina is restored merely by taking a bath if he happens to be 
defiled as a result of his physical contact with a candala, men¬ 
struating woman, patita (sinner), stUika and a corpse**. This 
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notion of purity and pollution is, therefore, totally different from 
one which Dumont assumes to be the foundation of social status 
in a caste society®®. Being untraceable in Manu, purity and 
pollution cannot form the essentials of caste-system for caste 
in Manu will then be without its essentials and foundations. 

The social implications of the restrictions on the acceptability 
of food for Brahmanas should, therefore, be sought not in the 
sociological theory of purity and pollution which is rather the 
end product of the caste system—unfortunately identified with its 
essentials by the unhistoricai approach of sociologists like Dumont 
—but in the situation in which the food becomes acceptable or 
unacceptable. It should also be borne in mind that Manu is 
prescribing these rules only for the snataka Brahmanas, who after 
undergoing a course of Vedic studies in the first asrama are leading 
the life of a grhastha. It is for these Brahmanas alone that dana, i.e , 
gift of ones own accord and pratigraha, i.e., gift in response to 
begging or being made to understand the needs of the donee are 
prescribed as their means of livelihood. Manu condemns gift 
given to Brahmanas pursuing worldly professions like medical 
practice, temple priesthood, usury, commerce, etc.,^® very strongly 
and in quite unequivocal terms. 

An example of what contrives a favourable situation of 
acceptable gift from an otherwise prohibited category of the 
bestower of it is provided by the following passage of Manu. In a 
verse Manu raises a hypotheical question : whose gift is better, 
that of a miserly srotriya or that of a generous usurer {vardhusika) ? 
In the next verse he himself answers the question by saying that 
the gods once pronounced them as equal in quality. We are 
further told that to this decision Prajapati registered a protest by 
asking them not to equate the unequal. Then he is shown as 
telling the gods that the gift of a generous usurer will be accom¬ 
panied with araddha (sincerity of purpose)*^ which will not be there 
in the gift of a miserly srotriya though he is at the top of the social 
ladder. Sincerity is probably what makes a voluntary gift from 
all, including the Sudra, acceptable if it comes unbegged. Begging 
too, even from an otherwise prohibited category of persons is 
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allowed if one has to feed others, e.g. parents, preceptor, servants 
and gods. Sincerity is again the factor which distinguishes dana 
from pratigraha (gift in response to begging or at the instance 
of need of the donee). Manu discourages pratigraha also in case of 
those who are quite competent to receive it by viitue of their tapaa 
as it is detrimental to brahmatejas It should, therefore, be 
practised only in unavoidable hardships. Persons from whom the 
gift has been prohibited do not invariably belong to lower sections 
of society. Thus even kings, and Brahmanas who follow the 
profession of a priest or conduct sacrifices for the Sudras, are put 
in this category.The above quoted instance of a miserly srotriya 
shows that even the most pious Brahmana has not been made an 
exception, if he is lacking in sincerity of purpose. 

The foregoing discussion clearly shows that gifts in all sincerity 
were acceptable from all, high or low, if they were presented 
unbegged. Restrictions, if any, were only for gifts being given 
on begging or in view of the need of the receiver. The purpose 
behind these restrictions was not to protect the purity of the 
Brahmanas from the defiling effects of impure food, but to 
distinguish the Brahmana beggar from the category of ordinary 
beggars who begged from all and sundry. The anataka was not 
for the same reason for which ordinary beggers begged. 
He was doing so to serve the higher cause of learning and study. 
His status was, therefore, different and he should take care not 
compromise the dignity of his exalted social position by begging 
before everybody, high or low. 
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